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ABSTRACT ^ ^ -^^c 

Originally planned to open ii^ the fall of 1965 under 
funding fron the Office of Bconoiic Opportunity, and continued over 
the years with State Act for Disadvantaged- Children funds. Higher 
Horizons 100 (HH100) was froa its inception conceived as a ninth 
grade center where a coapensatory prograa would work. Despite its 
expansion from one teaa to a present total of four high school and 
four oiddle school teaas, HH100 as a prograa continued to provide 
articulated services geared toward skill remediation, guidance 
services, and cultural exploration and_these to groups of 
approxiaately 100 urban youngsters in each of the program's eight 
centers. While the cultural activity funds were necessarily limited, 
teaa aeabers were still able to provide youngsters with a nuaber of 
vocational, experiential, and career services as these were 
contemplated in the original and in subsequent proposals. As a aodel 
for secondary school coapensatory education, the original foraat was 
set up to enable the HH teaa to plan activities and prograas in 
conjunction with the students. Through a series of systeaatic foraal 
and in foraal planning sessions, teaa aeabers would receive continual 
participant feedback and could use this information as a basis for 
modifying the program so to better individually diagnose needs and 
prescribe appropriate educational treatments. (AuthoT/JM) 



> HIGHER HORIZONS 100 



- The Ninth Year - 



WHY "HH 100?" 



If compensatory education was to come into existence for the fitst 
time in 1974, in all probability "HH 100" wouldn't even happen. Too many 
cards are stacked against successful educational interventions at the sec- - 
ondary school level. In fact, much of the relevant literature seems "to .point 
out that to be really meaningful, a compensatory program should attack the 
problems of educational deprivation as early as possible and preferably at 
the pre-school levels;. Given this smaller logical chance for success and 
coupled to scarcity of finances, in all probability Higher Horizons would 
• still be on the drawing board . 

But, to paraphrase poet Bobby Burns, "the best laid plans of mice and 
"men often go astray." And often good planning, a dedicated teaching staff, 
and a desire to help youngsters will out distance an actuarial description of 
success. "HH 100" was this 'dnd of program. Originally planned to open in 
the fall of 1965 under funding from the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
continued over the years with State Act for Disadvantaged Children (SADC) 
' funds, "HH 100" was from its inception conceived as a ninth grade center 
■ where a compensatory program would work. Inherent in this concept was the 
development of a model by which it could be demonstrated that the more perva- 
sive effects of educational deprivation could be corrected and , contrary to 
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some of the thinking which existed even at that time, at the high school 
level to boot! Initiated at the Hartford Public High School (HPHS), the 
program was oriented toward the remediation of reading and communication 
skills; a focus which was supplemented by added eiyiphases on the improve- 
ment of otlit-r skill areas, the development of a better student self -concepts, 
and wider exposure to the educational, cultural, and vocational opportunities 
which existed In'^t^e Hartford area. 

Patterned after the. less than successful New York City program of 
the same name. Higher Horizons quickly gained a unique character of its own. 
Unlike the New York program, Hartford's model worked. But since it did have 
an unfavorable name coloration, the program was subject to a series of rigorous 
evaluations over its first four years of operation. The results of these evalua- 
tlons was highly salutary, they were so favorable in fact, that the program 
received national recognition from the S. Office of Education and was 
subsequently expanded from its initial HPHS setting; first to the HPHS ninth 
grade Annex, next to Weaver High School, and finally through Barnard-Brown 
to the Fox and Quirk Middle Schools. These latter three expansions moved 
Higher Horizons program from the ninth grade level to encompass the seventh 
and eighth grade level in the city's two middle schools as well. And finally, 
during the 1973-74 school year, still another ninth-grade team was added at 
the Bulkeley High SchoorAnnex. 

Despite its expansion from one team to a present total of four high 
school and four.hiiddle school teams, "HH 100" as a program continued to 

/ 
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provldq articulated services geared toward skill remediation, guidance 
services, and cultural exploration and these to groups of approximately 100 
urban youngsters in each of the program's eight centers. And while the 
cultural activity funds were necessarily limited, team members were still 
able to provide youngsters with a number of vocational, experiential, and 
career services as these were contemplated in the original and in subsequent 
proposals. 

STATEMENT OF NEED 

From its lnceI)tion, "HH 100" was viewed by its designers as a con- 
stantly changing, rather than static program. As a model for secondary 
school compensatory education, the original format was set up to enable the 
Higher Horizons team to plan activities and, programs in conjunction with the 
students, and on the basis of the results of the yearly evaluation. In addi- 
tion, through a series of systematic formal and informal planning sessions, 
team members would receive continual paftlcipant feedback and could use this 
information as a basis for the adaption of new methodologies, techniques, and, 
materials so as to better individually diagnose needs and prescribe appropriate 
educational treatments. This procedure, incidentally, was institutionalized 
by "HH 100" long before its "terminology" hcd been introduced into the educa- 
tional mold . And while differential program changes do occur at each of the 
team sites, five complementary focal areas are always kept in mind. 

1. Team flexibility Is recognized as |he one vital Ingredient which Is 
s necessary if an atmosphere Is to be provided in which experlmenta- 



tion, change, and program development can take place. To 
provide effectiveness to this flexibility, each team works with 
the particular problems of approximately 100 selected educationally 
disadvantaged students; hence the name, "Higher Horizons 100." 

2. Students are helped to adjust not only to their regular school 
program but also to program changes as these might logically 
occur in future years . Here a long-range learning orientation is 
inherent in program opei^tions\ 

3. Youngsters cannot learn without the basic skills which are necessary 
for a subject's mastery. Thus the remediation of specific learning 
deficiencies, and these particularly in the basic skill ^eas of 
reading, language arts, and mathematics must be provided. 

4. Despite a shortage of cultural funds, available resources are 
targeted so far as is possible to expand the experiential backgrounds 
of the students. Here the emphasis is placed on developing educa- 
tional, vocational, and future life-style orientations. 

5. Last^but by no means least, the program is oriented toward helping 
youngsters to improve their own self-image. When a ydungster 
recognizes his own worth and experiences success, then logically 
'higher educational, vocational, and life-style goals can be 

expected. These in turn are furthered through the learning mastery 
which is an inherent theme of the program . 
"HH 100' s" five focal areas grew logically from a series of identified 



student need statements. While these have changed '^Ughtly over the years, 
their basic content has remained the same. Specifically: 
1. Cognitive needs 

a. To overcome language deficiencies particularly In the 
diagnosing and remediation of specific reading disabilities 
and In the application of . reading skills to the content areas 
of s9lence, mathematics, social studies and literature. 

b. To provide a significant increase in the mastery of the 

] 

com^putation skills, concepts and problem- solving abilities 

i 
I 

relative to general mathematics and,- once mastery is 
demonstrated or attained, to begin Alg^ra. 

c. To provide a test-table design for instructional development 
and experimentation so that the particular learning problems 
of these one hundred students can best be met. 

d. To increase mastery of the methods of inquiry, laboratory 
techniques, mathematical skills and reasoning abilities. 
At Weaver High School this is being developed specifically 
through laboratory-based physical science and social studies 
programs; at Fox through individualized seventh *and eighth 
grade programs. 

2. Affective needs 

a. To develop an Improved self-concept which will hopefully 
• . lead to higher educational, vocational and life goals. 
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b. To develop the achievement motivation concerned with a 

: striving for excellence in his educational, vocational and 

« 

life goals. 

c. To develop or modify those patterns of behavior by which 
the student can achieve his (educational , vocational and 
life goals. 

d. To expand the experiential backgrounds of the selected 
V* " students beyond the levels Vhich are currently attainable 

in their out-of-school environment. 

In order that the goals of "HH 100" were met on both a team and program 
basis, several criterion were used for participant selectir 

1. All students must reside in a validated sch A area; they must 
either be in grade 9 at Hartford 'Public High School, HPHS Annex, 
or Weaver High School, or in grades 7 and 8 at the Fox or Quirk 
Middle Schools. 

2. Students should be of an "average" tested ability or be rated by 
their teachers as students who could perform at an average level 
of achievement. 

3. The recorded reading level for each member of the group is generally 
from one to four years below the. appropriate grade placement level . 
At the middle school level, tested levels in both reading and math 
should follov/ this pattern. v-^ - . 

4. The students should be selected on the basis of emotional stobr 
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In establishing this criteria, It was stressed that the participants 
should not be considered serious disciplinary problems. 

5. The student age levels should be kept relatively homogeneous. 
This factor was stressed at the high school level. ^ 

6. All students must be screened and .roved by their feeder -school 
counselor. 

7. Flexibility in the criteria Is stresse i; thus counselors can make 
additional recommendations in special cases. All recommendations 
are, of course, discussed with the appropriate "HH IpO" counselor 

^ and team' leader prior to the students' final notification and selec- ^ 

s 

tion. ' : 

8. Parental permission Is required for participation In the "HH 100" 
program. This approval tends to facilitate the home-school , 
cooperation which has proven to be successful in the past. 

QBTECTIVES 

On thf bas^f the preceding goals and need statements, and through 
a series of on-going planning steps. It has been possible to develop a series 
of program objectives. While these remain relatively constant, standards and 
criteria are sometimes modified as the result of constant changes In the program 
and on the basis of continued team, pupil, and parental feedback. To make 
these changes, the general needs of the target population are^ssessed- on a 
yearly basis, and In conjunction with the selection criteria which have been 
specified. Next, team members work with each to develop an Individualized 
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assessment so as -tot better determine his specific needs, strengths, and 
possible strategies for learning s<3 as to provide help within the context of 
overall team operations. Finally, group and Individual objectives are assigned 
subject, of^ course, to further modification as the youngster's learning pro- 
gresses. Note here that whife individualized objectives are particularly 
important to the lnstructlon|il process, the^e are not by their nature amenable 

"to group assessments bec^'use of the limited time and staff resources. Note ^ 

• I 

also that as the objective's change, so too does the program. And, of course, 
these changes are usualiy not documented until the end of the project year. 

To evaluate th^'overall " HH 100" concept, a series of program objec- 
tives were developed^o represent "average" behavioral changes, and serve 
as a usable index b^ which one can look at overall program attainments. 
. These objectives, rneasurement, criterion, and standards together with team 
variations as these were developed to meet particular team ne^d patterns 

were submitted fcfr funding as follows: 

' • ■. . ■ 

BEHAVIORAL OBTECTIVES 

1 . Objective. After having spent one year In "HH 100" with Its 
special emphasis on the mastery of language skills, the learner 
will achieve month-for-month gains in reading achievement. 
Criterion. Gains will be measured by a group comparisons of 
the Metropolitan Achievement Reading Test subscores, adminis- 
tered either in May to May, or in September and May of the 
current school year. Tn addition, ?T.P.H.S. and H.P.H.S. 



Annex Wllf also utilize the Iowa Silent Reading Tost while 
Weaver High School will administer the California Reading - 

r 

Test according to the cited schedule. 

Objective . After having completed one year of Higher Horizons 
100 math Instruction, the learner will achieve a month-for-month 
mean gain in one or more of .the following areas . 
Ci[iterion. . ' • 

a. All teams will administer the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Computation and Problem Solving subtests in accord 
with the previously stated schedule , 

b. W.H.S. will administer the Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test 
to students enrolled in Algebra I. 

c. Fox will participate in the W.H.S. math computation 
testing program . 

Objective. After having spent one year in "HH 100" with conceh- 
<:trated emphasis on persc|nal adjustment and academic improvement, 

i 

the learner should achieye a more realistic self i^nage tojA^ard 
school and society, ' 

Criterion. A pupil self-rating scale will be constructed by the 

evaluation office and wlll^ be administered to students at the end 

\ ' - ^ , " ■ 

of the school year. In addition, and if time permits, the scale 

I 

will also 'be administered t^ an appropriate control population, t 
and to a sample of "HH lOOV graduates at the succeeding grade 



lev.el to ascertain if behavibral gains are being carried into 
successive years of high school. 
4. Objective. Give'ri experience of ^^ried activities and learning 
situations , the learner should achieve a better attendance record . 
Criterion. A percent of attendance will be calculated and will be 
used to compare "HH 100" attendance figures with: 
' .• .a. Previous grade cumulative attendance records for the 

group, • * 

Overall grade attendance figures at-thev^ost school at 
the^end of the school year, ^ 
A minimum 7% increase is expected . . . 

% 

'5. Objective. W.H.S. After. having spent one year in Higher Horizons 
.Introductory Physical Science, the learners will show month-for- 
' month gains in their ability to use scientific inquiry methods, 
proi5h3m solving techniques, and concepts relative to physical 

J jsclence. 

Criterion. Gains will be measured by the Introductory Physical 
Science Achievement Test, form C, administered in September 
and May-of the school^ year. / 

« 

DESCRIPTION * !•. 
J 

In actual operations , each Higher Horizons team differed from the 
overall model, and this on a day-to-day basis. Differences were occasioned 
from various strengths whicn wore inherent in each team, the extent to wi 



school facilities could be ma'le available, and the needs of the youngsters 
as these changed over the course of the school year. Add to this the^act 

... f 

that QLzh. team fu^ictioned under varying rfJegrees of supervision from the 

' ■ . • / 

school principal with little formal centralized direction. One can easily, see/ 

* \ <r» ' " - 

.that while the funding proposal did provide some degr^ of overall program 
guidance,, the actual team .operations were necessarily schQol rather th^n / 

program oriented. . ^ . ; ^ , 

• Injaddltlon to school and teram oriented 6peratlonaVdlffferences, the 
.availability of outside funding also' had Its Impact on team operations. At the 
'high school level "HH 100'^ teams were generally funded In their entirety 
while at the m_iddle schools, outside monies were minimal and these were 
generally used for guidance services. An chylous result here was that the^ 
high school programs tended to operate more independently than did the middle 
school teams. This lndei5fendence seemed t^j be reflected In operations, 
planning strategies although. not in the extent of planning,, and" In the use of 
available resources. The middle schools particularly tended to operate In a 
similar fashion with the other school clusters within their building thus con- 
formed more -closely to other school regulations and requirements. 

•\ Dpsplte-operatlonal differences, each of the Hlghef Horizons teams 
continued to maintain the overall philosophical construct of the Higher Horizons 
program. This construct was carried out using a number of proven methodologies 
which have snown success In the past. Typically, these methodologies included 

the follnv/lrc-f* 



The use of Instructional Teams . Teams made up of teachers , 
other specialists, and paraprofessionals worked to motivate 
and encourage each "HH 100" youngster to react positively to 
a program which was In all cases student-centered, but with 
varying degrees of individualization » Often the teams were \ 
supplemented ^by tutorial or other "outside" services. 
Small group instruction. Since each team operated in a "mini- 
house" or cluster setting, its students could be taught in an 
environment which allowed the students to relate intimately to 
each other and to, the various team members. Because this rela- 
tionship was reciprocal, students seemed better able to obtain 
assistance in the solution of their specific learning and behavioral 
problems, than had been the case in their previous classrooms. 
, While some outside support was provided, in general the program 
was carried on largely by the team members themselves. 
Intensive counseling. In its original concept, a school counselor 
was to be assigned to each team on a full-time basis. Because 
of funding limitations, the middle school teams shared counseling 

services with other clusters. Here it was estimated that the 

> 

counseling load was about 225 youngsters. 

Cooperative planning and dialogue. Through a continuiag series 
of both formal and informal gatherings , staff members were encour 
aged and helped in tonm settings to react, respond, and adjust to 



the needs of their pupils. Here, again a majority of the "help" 
stemmed from the teachers and the members of the team . 
5. Cultural activities. In contrast to many programs, cultural trips 
and experiences were pre-planned by the students and the teams, 
and these were evaluated as part of the total Instructional process. 
The actual composition of Higher Horizons teams tends to vary each 
year, although the program's focus on remediation, guidance, and self- 
exploration has remained Intact. During the 1973-74 school year, team 
compositions were as follows: 

1. H.P.H.S: The eight member team was composed of an English 
teacher, two language arts specialists, science, math and 
regional studies teachers, a project assistant, and a school 
counselor who also served as team leader. 

2. H.P.H.S. Annex: Here the seven member team was made up of a 
teacher of English, area studies, general science and mathematics, 
a reading teacher, a project assistant and a guidance counselor. 
The English teacher served as team leader. 

3. Weaver High School: This seven member team consisted of an 
English teacher, a social studies teacher, a reading teacher, a 
science teacher, a mathematics teacher, a guidance counselor, 
and a project assistant. At Weaver, the team leader was the 
English teacher. 

4. Bulkcley Annex: The team leader, a counselor, assisted five 



staff members and an aide. 

5, Fox Middle School: One seven member team was made up of a 
half-time counselor, reading teacher, teachers of the four 
academic subjects and an aide. The second team was similarly 
constltuded although a second English teacher substituted for the 
reading person. Team l*eaders w^ire both math teachers. 

6. Quirk Middle School: Two seven member teams each made up of 
a half-time counselor, reading teacher, aide, and four academic 
area teachers staffed the project. One team leader was a social 
studies teacher and the other a math teacher. 

EVALUATION 

When any program becomes. decentralized to the point where It must 
operate on the basis of school by school requirements, and In response to the 
constraints which will. emerge from divergent learning environments. It seems 
logical that differential patterns of populations, programs, and gains will 
necessarily result. The logic could certainly be applied to the Higher Horizons 
100 program. With respect to student populations, for example: 

1 . The Quirk grade 7 team reported that teachers at some of the 

feeder schools did not understand the criteria that students were 
to have the potential to perform at an average level of ac e- 
ment. In consequence, some students with little ability • :e 
^ placed in the program. In addition, and because of school 

placement and class size problems, other youngsters were added 



to the team . Parenthetically the total number of 106 students 
repeated does not appear to violate the number criterion 
excessively. 

4 ■ 

At the same Quirk 7 center, while the recorded reading level 
was to have been one to three years below grade placement, in 
practice some 24 students tested below the 4.0 level on at least 
one of the two Metropolitan reading subtests given in early fall. 
Quirk 7 also reported that the criterion of emotional stability 
was not totally considered since several serious problems which 
needed the attention of the scliool psychologist and social 

♦ 

worker were either assigned or added later to the program. 
Several students with serious truancy problems, one perceptually 
handicapped youngster, and two belonging in Basic Studies were 
also put under team aegis. * 
While the eighth grade Quirk team did not cite specific instances 
of guideline violations, they did point out that pressures were 
placed on the team to accept youngsters who did not meet the 
"HH 100" crjteria. Apparently "many" of these children were 
placed with the team since they also reported li.nited input into 
student selectiori. ' . 

At Fox, both teams reported problems uealing with the placements 
of youngsters. One team pointed out that a lack of mobility into 
and out of the cluster kept improperly placed students in the - 



program while at the same time serving to exclude several good 
candidates. Both teams reported that young sters with emotional 
and social problems were Incorrectly placed in the program to the 
point that an inordinate amount of staff time was spent dealing 
with these , rather than with instructional problems •. One team 

^ 

suggested that some of the inappropriate placements were occa- 
sioned both by the Central Pupil Appraisal Team and the school 
administration. although specific numbers were not reported. 
6. No specific problems with the pupil populatiOii were reported at the 
high school level. On the basis of this lack of negative information 
it is probably safe to. reaffirm the supposition that the high schools 
had more autonomy in the operation of their programs while the middle 
school programs were more responsive to other school and administra- 
tive considerations. 

terms of reported program differences: 

1. SADC money was used to totally staff the HPHS center, while 
providing 5 team members at Weaver and 4 at the HPHS Annex. 

2. Four SADC counselors were assigned to the four middle school 
^ teams but each carried an added client load. In addition, a 

project aide was provided at Quirk and two team positions at 
Fox. 

3. The Bulkeley Annex team received one SADC counselor. 

As ha." already been reported , .tlio nvailability of funding had a differ- 
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ential Impact on the program. Since most of the funding related to staff 
costs, an assessment of staffing patterns is Indicated. Positions funded 
under General and SADC budgets are showji by team and by program in the 
following table. 

TABLE 1 

Allocation of SADC and General Fund Positions 



School 


SADC 


General Budget 


SADC Funds 


Fox Middle 
Team 1 


1 


* 

5 


$ 16,620 


Fox Middle 
Team 2 


3 


4 


41,830 


Quirk Middle 
Team 1 


1 


6 


18,170 


Quirk Middle 
Team 2 


2 


5 


16,800 


HPHS 


8 


0 


110,070 


HPHS Annex 


4 


3 


46,840 


Weaver 


5 


2 


51,750 


Bulkeley Annex 


1 


6 


13,160 . 



Note: All figures have been rounded. 



Each o'f the first two presentations should be considered separately since 
the level of scores will differ from one grade level to another. 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

1. Question. After spending one year in a HH 100 program with its 
special emphasis updn the mastery of language skills, did 
• learners on the average achieve month for month gains in read- 
. ing achievement? . • 

Criterion . " 

Mean gains which were measured by the comparison of Metropolitan 
Achievement Test reading scores administered in September and May 
of the school year, are reported as follows. Note that these test 
scores have also been subjected to a test of statistical significance 
to determine whether reported changes could logically be attributed 
to program effects, or were due only to chance instead. Where 
significance levels of .01 or .05 are reported, here the statistical 
probability that the change occurred due to chance is five out of 
one hundred (*) or one in one hundreds (**); the reported change is 
. . ■ probably a real one and not simply a mathematical fluke. 



TABLE 2 



Comparison of Mean Metropolitan Grade Equivalent Reading Scores by Team 

School Year 1973-1974 



Team 


N 


Pre 
WK 


Post 
WK 


Dif. 


Slg. 


N 


Pre 

Read 


Post 

Read 


Dif. 


I. 

Sig. 


HPHS 


84 " 


.6.6 


7.0 


+ .4 


** 


84 


5.2 


6.7 


+1.5 


ick 


ANNEX 


86 


6.7 


6.3 


+ .4 


** 


86 


5.6 


6.3 


+ .7 


icic 


WHS 


84 


6.5 


6.9 


+ .4 


** 


84 


6.2 


6.9 


+ .7 


icie 


BHS - 


71 


6.9 


7.2 


+ .3 




71 


6.6 


7.0 


+ .4 


* 



Criterion. 

Were the same kinds of reading gains apparent when measured by 
Other means? Here the plan was for all teams with the exception • 
of WHS to use t^e Iowa Silent Reading Test a s a supplementary 
measure. Weaver was to have used the California Reading Test 
and both tests were to have been administered over the September 
to May period. Since teams used the Iowa for diagnostic purposes 
after initial screening with the MATS, this testing was not repetitive. 
Note that Weaver High School used the Iowa Silent >Rocidlng Test 
m conformity with the testing patterns of the other high school 
..teams. 



TABLE 3 

Comparison of Mean Iowa Silent Reading Grade 
Equivalent Scores by Team, 

School Year 1973-1974 



Team 


N 


Pre 

test 


Post 
test 


Dlf. 


Slg. 


HPHS 


83 


5.9 


8.1 


+2.2 


** 


ANNEX 


83 


5.9 


8.8 


+2.9 


** 


WHS 


87 


6.2 


8.6 


+2.4 


** 


BHS 


68 


6.6 


7.6^ 


+1.0 


** 



Findings . 

a. When word knowledge and readlng when measured by the 

Metropolitan , mean grade equivalent score gains at each 
• » 

of the four high school teams generally fell slightly below 
the standard stated In the objective. Word knowledge gains 
ranged from 3 to 4 months, although reading gains were some 
what higher; froi^.7 to 1.5 with the exception of BHS. Only 
HPHS attained the sta^idard (month for month gains) on the 
reading subtest, although they fell behind by 5 months on 
the test of word knowledge. 

b. All Metropolitan grade equivalent gains with the exception 

• of BHS were statistirnllv ?3ifrntfinnt at the .01 level, thus 
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It can be concluded that all test changes were due to program 

effects and not just to chancfe. 
c. When the same objective was assessed on the basis of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, all teams met the standards and 
all teams except BHS substantially exceeded the standard 
by at least 1.2. All gains were statistically significant 
at the . 01 level . 



Conclusion. 



On the primary mea sure - the MAT - objective standards were not met 
either by the program or by other than one team at the high school level . 

On the secondary measure , the standard wasimet by the program and by 
each of the teams . ' 

Question. After cJompleting one year of Higher Horizons 100 math in- 
struction, did th'^ learners achieve mean month for month galns,in one 
^j;^more of the following areas? 

Criterion . 

« 

AU teams received the Metropolitan Achievem ent Test arithmetic 
computation and problem solving sub sections either In September and 
May, or between May and May of the school year. These data are 
reported as follows: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

" ~ • ' TABLE 4 _ * 

'Comparlspn of Mean Metropolitan Grade Equivalent Mathematics Scores by~Team, 

School Year 1973-1974 



Team 


N 


Pre 
AC 


Post 
AC 


Dlf. 


Slg. 


N 


Pre 
PS 


Post 
PS 


Dif. 


Slg. 


HPHS 


71 


6.5 


7.0 


+.5 




72 


6.5 — 


" 8.1 


+1,6 


** 


ANNEX 


86 


6.1 


6.8 


+.4 - 


** 


86 


6.4 


6.8 


+ .4 




WHS 


84 


6.4 


7.2 


+ .8 


<** 


84 


5.7 


6.5 


+ .8 




BHS 


68 


6.9 


6.9 






71 


6.8 


7.1 


+ .3 


* 



Findings . 

a. Given an approximate testing span of eight to nine months (dependent, 
of course, on the actual dates of testing), HPHS reached the standard 
in problem solving, while WHS ^ichieved the objective standard In 
both arithmetic computation and problem solving. Neither the Annex 
nor BHS met the standard in either area although all gains to include 
those which did not achieve the objective were statistically significant; 
at the .01 level for all teams except BHS (.05) . 

b. Additional testing using the Iowa Algebra Test fbr Algebra I students 

V 

at Weaver High School was not reported . 

I 

Conclusion. 

The objective standard was reached at HPHS and at WHS. 

3 Question. Did one year of Higher Hori/.nnT with, its inherent emphasis on 
pcrr.onal adjur>tmont wiiich wo;.! : ' • part from an associated 



academic Improvdment generally help youngstsrs to achieve a more rea-llstlc 
self-image toward school and toward society? 

Criterion. . . 

A. pupil self-rating scale was constructed by the evaluation office and this 
was administered to students at the end of the school year both at HPHS 
and at Weaver. Scores were tabulated and converted to percentages by 
item as shown on the following pages. Not^ here that overall, a favorable 
rating pattern was produced at each of the two sites. Rating scales were 
not submitted by the other high schools. 

* *• '• * ' 

% 



WEAVER HIGH SCHOOL 



Road each question carefully. Ansv^r each n\\o5tion 
carefully. An^m»r each cjuest^on by cht>eking the 
blank \AUch boot describos your reaction to the 
question. Check only ovj^ blank for each question. 

It is not neceseary to put your n^ive on this papcrt 

. iiuch Some None Some Cannot 

• Adverse Judce 

Ef loots 



Do you think liicher Horizons has 
helped you so" far this year to; 

!• Iiaprove your reading ability? 

2. Iiaprove your study habits? 

Sv Improve your attitu^de tov/ard 
learning ^ 

4. ' Improve your' clacsrcom behavior?^ 

5. Improve your out-*of~cla6S 
behavior? 

6. Improve your getting alone t:ith , 
your teachers? 

7. Learn more al^ont yourself? 

8. Got specif l^e help witl\ your 
school work«, 

9. Get help in v/orl:in<? out your 
persondl problems? 

10 » Work toward a hi^ solxool 
diplona? 

11. Look forward to an education 
training beyond hi/gh school? 

12. Identify serve talents and 
interests vdiieh are other 
than academic? 

13. Expect to achieve at a hi(;^ier 
level in school? 

Do you think Higher HorizoriS har; 

14. Incroacod yrmr parents' interest 
in your school? 

15. Improved ypur pa^^^^^^' inttttost 
in ycur sd\ool wor^.? 



69L^ 26% l%_p%. 3$S- 

.50%^ 42% _J% ^ 0% jo/o 
,38% 0°^ . 7% 



38% 31% . 17% 0^ 13% 



37% 42% , 12% X% 

37% 41% 12% 1% 

3^% 45% 15% 0% 

28% 32% 39% 0% 



_7%_ 

>% 

6% 
7% 



58% 32% 4% 0% 6% 



51% 30% 9% 2% 7% 



tj^A 30% 6% 0% 7% 
* 

^5% 23% 6% 0% 10% 



5% 55% 9% 0% 10% 
60% 23% . 6% 0% 8%, 



N=88 



How would you rate yourself? 



16. I do my honework* 

. 1 do not disturV others 
class the* ar^* work*. 



All the Host of Only Kever Cannot 

tiflie the time some Jud^e 
tines 

60% 26% 5% 2% 6% 



70% 20% 7% 3% 0% 



.2- 



copy AVfULABie 



1 can PMily onpltiin my idoas 
to olhwrs* 

13* I lake part in class discussions*' 

20. 1 v/ant to loam and to inprove 

21* l.Ticn 1 coino to school 1 on ready 
^ *^for tho loEson and the tostn of 
the day, 

22. I f»el I am cloinc- :x>tter in 

23, I r.et alone villi the other 
students in ny class. 

2«1« I finish lay v;orl: on ti^io. 

25. I have conf idonco in luyscff • 

23 « I do the Very Lost 1 can. 

27 • 1 do my i/ork without having* to 
be told to do it. 













All t:ie 
tiiio 
• 


ii03t Ol 

the tine 


Cnly 
Bctne 
, timos 


UovtT Cannot 
Jud^e 


50% 


,^3.2% 


■* 

,10% 


1% 


7% 








, 5% 




21% 


15% 

* 


.,,07a 




33% 






,5% 


5% 








. 2% 





50% 

4B% 
35% 



33% 



.-35^ 
-JO:^P 

■.,3Q% 
37% 

38% 



.1.7%, , 3% 6% 

^IQX.^. .5%. 
■ 1?.% 4% 5% 



15% 6% 3% 

I 

5% 8% 16% 



\Jhat part of Hi^h^r norizor;s do you 
think has helj^d you nost? 



IJliat do you lihe this nost dLout the 
Hither Horizons pro^ r<iin? 



W\at do i<>u iilce least about tho 
Hicher Horizons prov^ram? 



\Jhat surrct^st ions, oc'w^ld j^pu niuke to 
inprove Hit/.cr Horizon:.? 



Crado 



•mo:: 



Figures furnished by team 
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neooarrh Hval uat : on 
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PROGRAM TOTING FORM 



DIRECTIONS •'fend each question carefully. Answer each qudstion care- 

♦ fully. Answer each Question by checking the blank which 
best describe^ your reaction to the question. Chock only 

* one blanH for each question. ? 

• * " . ' ■' ■ • ■ ^ , ^ • , . 

■ ' .. It is not necessary to put your narne on thi^ paper. , 



HARTrORD PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL 

/■ , * 

Do you think H.rghcr Horizons 
lieipcd you to: ^ 

1. Improve your reading ability? 
.2, improve ybur study habits? 

3. ?mprc>ve your attitude toward 
learning? 

4. V7ork toward a high school 
diplrsma? 

5. Look forward to ah education/ 



^, 2xpect t-o achieve at a higher 
level in school^ 

Do. you think Highc-r Horizons h?s: 

7« increased youx; parents' interest 

in your school' 25%. J6%_ J3% 









Some 
Adverse 
Effects 


Cannot 
Judge 




- 41% 


2% 


0% . 




26% 


61% 


10% 


0% ' 


3% 


49% 


43% 


7% 


2% . 




46% 


43% 
43% 


2% 


2% 


___8%__ 


30% 


10% 


5% 


13% 


39% 


49% 


9% 


2% 


2%'^ 



3% 



3. >mproved your parents* interest 
in your school work? - "^Q^ . 



7% 



5% 



How would^ou rate yourself 



9. 0 do ir.y honiework. 



. All Most Only li'ever 
the of the seme 
time time t^mes 



23% 



52% 21% 



5% 



10. do not 'disturb others in the 



N 



13% 

- 52L 

Cannot 
Judge 

0% 



to othtirsw 



16% 



_26% 7% 



7% 



KSl 



\ 

AVAILABLE 



12>. : ta)ce part in cXass 
discussions. . 

r 

13. / wart to learn and to 
' improve myself • 

14 • When I como to school I am 
ready for" the lesson and the 
tests of the day. 



15 • 3' feel I am" doing bettor 
in classwork. 



1^, :•' finish my work on time. 

3. have confidence in mysolf. 

l^.^ 'I do the very best I can. 

'19. T. do my work without having 
t6 bo told to do it. 



All Most Only Never 
the of the Some 



Cannot 
Judge 



Time 


time 


tames 






34% 




35% 


_ 5%_ _ 


0% 






5% 


3% 


0% 


17% 


53% 


25% 




• 

0% 


23% 


50% 


18% 


7% 


3% 


15% . 


-62%. 


18% 


1%_ 


3% 


.47% 


, 43% 


7% 


0% 


3% 


45% 


41% 


8% 


■ 3% 


2% 




43% 


25% 


10% 


. 5% 



l-Jhat part of Higher Horizons do you. think helped you most? 



Whatdid you like most abou^ the -Higher Horizons program' 



What did you like least about the Higher Horizons program^ 



"What suggestions could you make to improve Higher Horizons" 



Age 



Grade 



Sex 
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Findinqs. 

a. For the HPHS and W.eaver Teams, a vast majority of the ratings 
could be characterized as providing "much" or "some" help to 
the students . In no instance was a substantial degree of 

» ' "adverse effects" reported. 

b. At the same time. HHIOO student raUngs of work and study attri- 
butes, while positive, were somewhat more conservative. Here 
the students tended to oe somewhat critical of themselves in terms 

' of doing homework, disturbing others in class when they are 

working, explaining ideas to others, taking part in class discus- 
sions , and doing work without being told . The general tendency 
was to rate these attributes as occuring "sometimes" or "most of 
the time," rather than "all the time." 

c. Areas which were rated bv the HHIOO students as being of most 
help varied but a preponderance of comments were concerned 
with the four academic subjects. of English, Reading, Math and 
Science. The students also reported that they liked the trips and 

• their teachers while disliking either reading, homework, or 
"nothing at all." The fact that no adverse ratings were received 
from less than 5% of respondents is a particularly significant 
aspect of the youngsters positive perception of the program. 

d. As to suggestions for the improvement of Higher Horizons, these 
were varied and pertained generally to a: •as such as too much 

o ■ ■ ■ 
ERIC 



- homework, more trips, etc. A substantial amount of respondents 
.made no suggestions for program improvement however. 
Criterio n. 

As part of the follow-up study, a Higher Horizons Alumni Form was 
distributed to Seniors who had been Freshmen in the HH 100 program four 
years ago. Of the 50 fonns which were distributed, 15 replies were 
received. These were tallied and converted to percentages by the evaluation 
office At the same time, .counselors were also asked to rate these HH 100 
alumni in terms of their progress, attitudes, general citizenship, attendance, 
and perceptions of parent attitudes towards school. Counselors were also 
asked to report whether the student had improved, regressed, or stayed the 
same as in preceding years Alumni data, followed by counselor reports, 

I 

are shown in Tables 7 and 8 . 



Ksi tm mmiE 



67%. 
40%. 

73% 

43% 



33% 
47% 

20% 
21% 



7% 



14% 



40% 40% 



33% 20% 27% 



33% 47% 



7% 



40% 40% 



7% 



N=15 



7% 
7% 
7% 



7% 
7% 
14% 
13% 
13% 



13% 
13% 
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16%. 


36% 


29% 


.18% 


.2% 


18% 


; 36% 


31% 




•~ • 


33% 


3:1% 

i 


26% 


11% 




22% 




20% 


31% 




7% 


-31% 




. 2% 


60% 


38% 


23% 


• 




38% 


15% 


20% 






. 65% 


.7%. 


13% 






80% 


13% 


29% 






.58% 


4% 


4% 






.93% 



■EacoajwiuuBiE 
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Criterion. 

At HPHS, a Higher Horizons Parent Survey was also constructed 
and this was mailed to the parents of present Juniors who had been in 
the HH lOO program as Freshmen. Of the 52 forms which were distributed, 
22 were returned and here a majority of the parents reported that the 
Higher Horizons program had produced "some" or "much" student improve- 
ment. Specific items and percentages of responses are shown in Table 9. 



\ 



Class of 



HIGHER HORIZONS PARENT SURVEY 



Directions 

When your son/daughter was in the ninth grade at Hartford Publich High 
School, he was in the Higher Horizons program. We would like to know 
how you feel about this program . Please help us to learn more about the 
program by answering the following questions. Answer by checking the 
proper line.' Then mail this survey back in the envelope that is enclosed. 

It is not necessary to put your name on this paper. 



Higher Horizons student: Boy 



or Girl 



Since completion of Higher Horizons, have you noticed that your son/daughter: 

Much Some Little or No 

Improvement Improvement Improvement 



1. Wants to go to school? 



65% 



30% 



i% 



2. Seems to understand his 
subjects ? 



50% 



40% 



10% 



3 . Gets along better with 
other students? 



60% 



35% 



5% 



4. Gets along better at home? 

5. Reads more? 



58% 



42% 



37% 



37% 



5% 



21% 



6. Seems to talk and under- 
stand more clearly? 



65% 



30% 



5% 



7. Has become more interested 
in getting an education? 



70% 



15% 



15% 



8. Is proud of school accomplish- 



ments? 



67% 



28% 



6% 



How do you feel about the Higher Horizons program? Please comment: 



Thank you for your cooperation, 
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Finding > 

/ * . 

*• . 

Once again data collected from the three groups of respondents ' 
Indicate that the HH 100 program had perceived positive effects and in 
terms of each of the items which were examined . 
Conclusion . • 

The objective was attained at HPHS and at Weaver. Information 

from the HPHS Annex and^ BHS. teams were not reported . 

Question, Did the Higher Horizons experience with its"Varied activities 
and^Jearning situations result in a better attendance record for the young- 
sters? 

Criterion. 

A percentage of attendance was calculated and compared with the 
grade attendance figures of the host school. Because of an absence of 
complete records, the original plan to comp_are attendance figures with 
previous cumulative attendance records for each group was abandoned. 



TABLE 10 

Comparison of Attendance by Percentages, 
School Year 1973-74 



School 


Percentage of Attendance 
Grade 9 HH Team 


Bulkeley Annex 


88% 


95% 


HPHS 


74% 


87% 


HPHS Annex 


84% 


90% 


Weaver High School 


76% 


95% 



Note: Figures have been rounded . 



■ Finding. 

•In all instances the standard for this objective was attained, and In 
some instances exceeded. Note particularly the salutary attendance 
patterns which could be reported at HPHS and at Weaver.High School . 
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MiDDLE SCHOOL PROGRAMS - 

1. Question. After one year In a middle school Higher Horizons 100 . 
program, did the students achieve average month^for-month gains 
In reading achievement? . 

Criterion. 

' Using the September to May testing cycle, reading skills were measured 

/ 

by the administration of the Metropolitan Achievement Test reading sub- 

sections . . the resultant data are shown in Table H, which follows. ^ 

/ 

• In this.'^nd in subsequent tables, and following previous procedure the 
Quirk teams h§ve been designated as Quirk 7 and-B according to the 
grade of their students while the Fox teams while ungraded so as to 
Include both 7th and 8th grade students; have b^en designated Fox 1 and 
V Fox 2 . 

X . • 

TABLE 11 

Comparison of Metropolitan Mean Reading Grade Equivalent Scores Team 

1973 - 1974 School Year 







Pre 


■ Post 








Pre 


Post 






Team 


N 


WK 


WK 


Dlf. 


Sig. 


N 


Read 


Read 


Dlf. 


Sig. 


Fox 1 


9l" 


5.0 


5.5 


+ .5 


** 


91 


4.9 


.5.7 


+ .8 


** 


Fox 2 


85 


5.1 


5.8 


+ .7 


** 


83 


5.1 


6.0 


+ .9 




Quirk 7 


73 


4.8 


5.6 


+ .8 


** 


73 


4.5 


6.0 


+1.5 


** 


Quirk 8 


105 


5 8 


7.3 


+ 1.5 


•kit 


106 


. 5.3 


6.6 


+1.3 • 


★* 
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Findings. 

a. With no exceptions, mean gains which ran from .5 to 1,5 were 
statistically significant at the .01 level. Only Fox 2 and Quirk 7 
achieved the moi^th-for-month year st^dard (.8 - .9) in word 
knowledge, although all teams met the standard in reading compre- 
hens ion . 

b. Quirk 7 was the only team which was composed exclusively of 
seventh graders. ~^\A^ile pre test. levels expected were below the ' 
levels^t the other teams which contained eighth grade youngsters, 

_ . • ^ * • 

year score patterns were generally comparable to those achieved 
by eighth grade teams,' and were greater than those achieved by 
the ungraded teams at Fox. i 
Criterion . 

In addition to the use of the Metropolitan , both of the Fox teams also 
measured reading achievement with the Iowa Silent Rgedinq Test, 
given in September and May of the school year. While testing was * 
used primarily for diagnostic and placement purposes, data were 
available for analysis; these are shown as follows. . 



TABLE 12 

Comparison of Mean Iowa Reading Grade Equivalent Scores by Team, 

School Year 1973 - 1974 



Team N Pre Test Post Test Dlf. Slg. 

Fox 1 91 • 5.4 6.5 1.1 ** 

Fox 2 102 , 5.8 6.5 +1.4 ** 



Finding. 

Given thp eighlf to nine month interval between testings, both Fox teams 
met the designated standard for this objective. In addition, recorded 
gains of 1.1 ajid 1.4 were statistically significant at the .01 level. 
Conclusions . 

The stated ohji'jective was achieved. 

2. Question^ After having completed one year of Higher Horizons 100, 
did learners achieve average month-^for-month gains in mathematics? 

Criterion. 

All teams adm.inistered the Metropolitan arithmetic computation and 
problem subtests in conjunction with the previously discussed reading 
subtests in September anb May of the school year. 
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TABLE 13 

■ . e . 

Comparison of Mean Mctropolitrin Arithmetic Grade Equlvaleat Scores by Team. 

School Year 1973 - 1974 



Team 


N 


Pre 
AC 


Post 
AC 


Dlf. 


Slg. 


• N 


rre 
PS 


PS 


Dlf. 


Slg. 


Fox 1 


90 


5.3 


.5.9' 


+ .7 




91 


4.5 
• 


4.9' 


+ .4 




Fox 2 


85 


5.6 


6.8 


+1.2 




.84 


4.8 


6.0 


1.2 




Quirk 7 


73 


5.4 


-6.4 


1.0, 




73* 


4v9 


5.4 


+ .5 




Quirk 8 


100 


6.4 


7.2 


+ 8 




96 

! 


5.7 


6.6" 

1 


f .9 


■ X 



Finding. ^ • • 

a. The Fox i team failed to meet the objective standard in both areas 
while the Quirk 7 team did not meet the standard In problem solving . 
Gains which ranged from .4 to 1.2 were statistically significant. at 

* the .01 level. 

b. Participation in the W.H.S. math computation testing program was 

not reported by Fox. 
Conclusion. 

Both Quirk teams and Fox 2 met acceptable standards for objective attain- 
ment, although Vox 1 did not achieve the objective. For the overall 
prorrrnn- " n ' ^-ctlvc was achieved . 



lESi con (^vMuteiE 
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3. ' Question . Given the MAT data presented in Tables 11 and 13, how 
did these scores compare vvith those collected from middle school 
youngsters as a whole? *" . . 

Criterion; - ^ 

' Since Spring MAT Scores in the areas of reading and mathematics were 

available at both middle schools, averages were used. for comparative 

purposes. These data are shovm in Table 14 which follows. 

■ / 

TABLE 14 

Comparison of Higher Horizons Grade Equivalent Scores with Schopl Averages 
/ • Spring 1973 



School 


WK 


Read 


AC 


PS 


Fox Grade 7 


5.0 


5.0 


5.5 


4.7 


Fox Grade 8 


5.9 


5.7 


6.2 


5.4 


HH 1 


6.2 


5.7 


5.7 


5.3 


HH 2 


5.8 


5.8 


6.0 


5.6 






r 


% 




Quirk Grade 7 


5.5 , 


5.4 


5.9 


5.1/ 


HH 7 


5.5 


5.4 . 


6.7 


6.0 


Quirk Graue 8 


5.9 


5.7 


6.2 


5:4 


HM 8 


6.5 


6.3 


7.3 . 


6.4 



rinding. 

As can be seen from the preceding table, Higher Horizons teams 

generally equaled and frequently bettered the averages which y^ere 

produced by their grade levels as a whole. At Fox, teams were 

non-gradr so that actual comparisons with either grade 7 or grade 

8 averages are difficult to make; these scores can only be used as 

guidelines. At Quirk, on the other hand, teams followed grade level 

patterns and here accurate comparisons were possible. Again, 

Higher Horizons equaled or excelled overall grade scores . 

Question. Following one year of experience In the Higher Horizons 100 
program, did youngsters generally appear to achieve a. more realistic 
self- Image toward school and society? ** 

Finding . • 

While a pupil self-rating scale had been constructed by the evaluation 
office and was used in previous year, neither the scale nor any-crlterion 
was used by teams at the middle school level. 

Question. Given the varied activities and learning situation which are 
Inherent In the Higher Horizons program, did youngsters on an average 
achieve a better attendance record than that of the host grade as a 
whole? 

Criterion, 

Two criterion were to have been utilized. First, a percentage of attendance 
would be calculated for each Higher Horizons group. This was to have 
been compared with previous cumulative group attendance records. Once 
again this procedure proved to b^^ Impractical. Since ma'ny student records 
were Incomplete and youngsters entered the middle school teams through- 



out the year, even when previous attendance records were available 
logical comparisons could not be made. Instead, a second criterion, 
to compare the percentage of attendance with sending grade figures 
was used and here a standard of a minimum 7% increase was 
established. Comparative percent^=»ges of attendance for sending 
school grades and for middle school teams are shown as follows: 

TABLE 15 

Comparison of Attendance by Percentages, 
School Year 1973-74 

Percentage of Attendance 
School Grade .HH Team 

Fox Middle 88% (ungraded) 

HH 1 
HH ?. 

Quirk Middle 

Grade 7 86% 
Grade 8 85% 
HH 7 
HH 8 



Note: Figures have been rounded. 



92% 



91% * 
94% 



Findings . 

a. In all Instances, team percentages of attendance exceeded those 
which were reported for the appropriate host school grade levesl . 
Ail but one of the percentages fell above the 90% mark. 

b. At the same time, the objective standard - to exceed the grade, 
attendance percentage by 7 or more points - was not reached by 
any of the four teams. Because all percentages* appeared to be 
"topping" the possible level of expectancy, a sliding scale has 
been suggested as the basis for standard This recommendation 
will be incorporated into the evaluation next year . 

Conclusion. 

While the objective standard was not met by any of the middle school 
teams, the essence of the objective - to improve overall attendance - 
was met. 

Question. What other evaluative data were gathered by the various^ 
teams? 

Findings . 

1 . At the Quirk eighth grade team, the Specific Language Disability 

V 

* / 

Test was given to selected students. Of these 21 students, 16 
were found to be perceptually handicapped in varying degrees . 
While it was reported that attempts were made by the team to help, 
these children recognize and cope with their particular problems, 
no information was submitted regarding the effects of these 
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activiUes either on the -children or on the program as a whole. 
2. At the Fox Middle School, the Individualized Computational 

Ski\\sJ^T<SgTQm was used with each student "plugged" into specific 
^.^^^^"^^ skill areas. While recordkeeping was reported as being extensive, 

no actual data were furnished. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

By the end of the ninth' year of operation, Hartford's Higher Horizon 
100 program had grown from a single ninth grade demonstration center located 
at the Hartford Public High School to a project which now encompassed four 
high school and four middle school programs. While all teams operated 
under a unified concept and philosophy, differences did occur in the various 
team operations; these were occasioned largely by differences in grade levels, 
in team and in school compositions, and in degrees of operational autonomy. 
Despite these differences, however, a number of common findings could be 
reported at the end of the project year. 
For the high- school teams: 

1. The standard of month-for- month mean reading gains was 
achieved only at Hartford Public High School on the ^primary 
achievement measure, the MAT. On the secondary measure, 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the standard was met and 

y' 

exceeded by each of the four high school teams . All gains 
were statistically slgnlfipaht at the .01 level. 

2. Month- for- mo nth moan mathematics gains were achieved by 
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* • - ■ 

the teams at Hertford PubUc .High School and at Weaver. 
Team gains with the exception of Bulkeley High School were 
statistically significant at the .01 level. The Bulkeley team 
gains reached only the .05 level. 

A vast majority of queried Weaver High School and Hartford 
Public High School participants reported that the program 
helped them and In a number of different ways. These students 

♦ 

also reported that they were attending to a number of activities 
which had been deemed necessary for school success . In 
addition, questions dealing with future aspirations and with 
the effects of the program upon parental interest were also rated 
quite favorably by respondents , 

Alumni surveys from parents and studehts who had participated 
in the Higher Horizons program at Hartford PubUc High School reported 
that the effects of the program were continuing in subsequent 
high school years . Counselors of these students reported 
similar patterns, although to a lesser extent. 
In all instances, HH team percentages of attendance ex- 
ceeded those at comparable grade levels- at the host school. 
Because attendance figures were "peaking", team averages 
did not e>cceed school averages by 7% percentage points. 
■ Here a sliding standard scale has been recommended. 
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At the mltldle school level: 

1. All four middle school teams made month-for-month gains In 
oiie or more of the measured areas of reading; one team at 
each school reached the standard on both MAT subtests, 
while Fox also met the standard In thejowa . All gains were . 
statistically significant at the .01 level, 

2. In arithmetic, Fox 2 and Quirk 8 teams made month-for-month 
average gains In both tested areas while Quirk 7 met the 
standard In computation only. Generally the objective 

standard was met . 

3 . Middle school Higher Horizons teams generally equaled and 
frequently bettered the achievement averages in reading and 
in arithmetic which were produced by their host school 
grade levels. 

4 In all instances, middle school team attendance averages 
exceeded those which were reported by host school grade 
levels ^ For all teams percentages exceeded grade level per- 
centage levels by 7 or more points, the standard for the objec 
tlve. 



On the basis of rtie data which were cpUected, It can be concluded 
once again that the Higher Horizon program has substantially met a majority 
of Us specified objectives during this, Its ninth consecutive project year- 
Moreover, Higher .Horizons through Its series of continuing successes 
lias shown to Hartford, and through various dissemination efforts, the 
nation as a whole that compensatory educel\tlon can and does work at the 
secondary school level. These achieved goals were original reasons 
for Higher Horizons; reasons which have been justified over nine years 
of successful program operations ^ 
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1* Program Participants 

\ 

Total public school pupils 



830 



Total nonpublic si:hool pupils 



(Specify any ot,her) 

\/ 

2. Schools where programs took place: 

HPHS. HPHS Annex, Bulkeley Anne x, 

Weaver. Quirk. Fox Middle 



J 



Grade level breakdown for all pupils served: 
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11 
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Other ! 


















239 


230 


361 
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1^ 

3, Economic and educational criteria used to select pupils for services of the 
program: 

a. Reside in a validated school area., (continued on next page) 

A. Number and type of staff to whom SADC or Title I funds were paid: 

15 Teachers, 7 Counselors, 2 Paraprofessionals, 

.7 Clerical ^ i.*^* *^ 

5, Princioal objectives related to pupils' achievement and attitudes: 

a. Month-for-month measured gains In reading and math. 

b. Improve self-image. 

c. Improve attendance, 7% above grade norms. 

6. Description of program activities and services: I 

Briefly stated. Higher Horizons 100 continues to function as a secondary 
school urban demonstration area which is intended to prove that some of 
the most salient ravages of educational deprivation can effectively be 
corrected . The program 
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continuation 

b. Of average testing ability or ratod by teachers as being 
able to perform at an average level of achievement. 

c. Reading 1 to 4 years below grade level. 



Evaluation of the principal goals of the program, measures used, results 
and an interpretation of what the results mean. 
For the high schools: 

a. . Month-for-month mean reading gains were achieved at HPHS 

.©n the MAT. This st<?ndard was also met and exceeded by 
\ . each of the four teams on the Iowa Silent Reading Test. All 
gains were significant at the .01 level^. 

b. HPHS and Weaver made month-for-month gains on the MAT 
reaching the .01 level of significance. Bulkeley did not 
meet the month-for-month standard, although gains were 
significant at the .05 level. 

< » 

c. At WHS. and HPHS a majority of participants reported that the 

^ program helped them and thafthey were attending to activities 
which were deemed necessary for school success. Items 
dealing with future aspirations and the program's effect upon 
parental interest also received favorable ratings . 

d . An HPHS alumni survey" of parents and students reported that 
the effects of the^ program were continuing in subsequent 
school years. Counselors verified this item, although to a 
lesser extent. 

e. In all instances, team percentages of attendance exceeded those 
of comparable grade levels. Teams did not meet the standard 

' of +7 percentage points, but since attendance was "peeking," 
a sliding standard scale is recommended. 

For the middle schools: \ 

a. All teams made month-for-month gains in one or more of the 
measured areas of reading on the MAT, while one team at each 
schQol reached the standard on both MAT subtests. Fox also 
met the standard on the Iowa . All gains reached the .01 level. 

b. In arithmetic, Fox 2 and Quirk 8 teams made month-for-month 
average gains while Quirk 7 achieved standard in computation 
only. 

c. Team reading and arithmetic achievement averages generally 
equalled and frequently bettered comparable averages produced 
by the host school grade levels . 

d. In all instances attendance averages exceed those reported by 
the host school grade level by 7 or more percentage points. 
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8. Title I funds arc provided to serve children from low-inccmc arcr.s regard- 
less of whether thoy intend* public or private schools. If children ,?jin^ 
to nonpublic cchuuls resided in the school attendance areas validate 1 i'cr 
Title I, ESEa services in ycur community, provide the fcllcwinc: 

a. Where Title I services vtcrc rendered, indicate the number cf children 
and the namc(s) of the nonpublic schools they attended. 

not applicable 

b. . Doscribe the specific services nonpublic school children received. 

'■\. . \ not applicable 

\ c. Indicate the dollar ar.ount of Title I, ESEA funds used for the 

above services. ^ * 

hot applicable 

9. ' Aside from the evaluation nade of pro,;r.am objectives, indicate any succosgful 

outcomes resulting fi-om Title I or SADC efforts in tho town dnrinn tht past 
year. 

None 



10. Aside fror. the evaluation made of program objectives, indicate any prcblcr:^ 
resulting fr^.m Title I or S/tDC efforts in the ttu-n during the past year. 

'3ee pages 14-15. 

\ . . - — 

r ■ 

» 

11. 'State the roc::nmc.-ndatirn5 for the future con?^i deration of the pn;;i"-Ams. 

Base the. reccinmendaticns on t.ljo fjndinsR ?»ud concjusiois of Mjis cvalmtim 
report. 

1. Rigorous attention to the evaluation design,, with particular respect. . 
to follow-up studies should be instituted. 

2. Rigorous attention should be given to placement criteria / particularly 
at the middle school level. 

3. Administrative coordination of the various activities should bo centralized. 

12. RepOi*t the standardized test results for program pupils on the follcwin,;^ 
pages. Report results uo that pre- and post-tost scores arc for the s-^.^.e 
pupils. Ropcrt renults for only thoa.j pupils who wore admlnir.tcrod the 
appropriate levels of the test for the pupil's school grade placement. 

The test r.:-sults are or/;ani;:i.d to help in a statewide analysis of SABC 
and Title I. Report scores for a single subtest in reading, math, cr 
language v.heru. those arc relatccl to the prc/^ram being offered. .Koto that 
• group scores have been requested for specific grade levels only, on pat:o. 4, 
while page 5 has been organized for all other test information'which carjiot 
bo included on page A. 
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ber ;<i and October 14 for fourth graders, record it as 4*1« for example. . If the 
pOBt-test is between May 15 and June 14, record it aa 4«9« If during other months, 
uae the same rationale* / 
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